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‘* REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH.” 
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THE PANOPLY, OR COMPLETE ARMOUR. 


Tue Apostle Paul exhorts believers, (1 Eph. vi. 11, 13.) 
to take unto themselves the whole armour of God, called 
the Panoply, from the Greek word panoplia, or complete 
armour. “ Stand, having your loins girt about with trath.” 
The above figure is girded around the waist with cinctres, 
which were probably of metal, and in that case would 
form a complete defence to his body, .such as truth is to 
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the mind; and from this the allusion of the Apostle is ex- 
plained. He continues, “ having on the breast-plate of 
righteousness” : the breast in the above figure is designed 
by armour, similar to that which protects the body, cover- 
ing each shoulder and united te the former ; this, though 
perhaps not the exact kind of bréast-plate which the sacred 
writer had in view, is sufficient to enable us to understand 
the comparison. “ And your feet, v. 15, shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace.” It appears probable 
that the preparation of the feet here intended, is shoes or 
sandals having spikes on the sole to prevent the soldier 
from slipping in the day of battle. “ Thy shoes shall be 
iron and brass,” Deut, xxxiii. 25. appears to be best ex- 
plained by the above supposition, which it likewise coun- 
tenances, “ Above all, taking the shield of faith, whereby 
ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wick- 
ed.” The shield in ancient warfare was principally used 
to defend the warrior from arrows and darts, and from the 
spear and sword of the enemy in closer combat: it seems 
not unlikely that peisoned darts and arrows, or those filled 


~ .*with combustible matter, are here referred to, as both 
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re employed in the wars of antiquity. “ And take the 
helmet of salvation”—See also 1 Thess. v. 8. On the top 
of the ancient helmet there was generally some emblem- 
atical ornament, such as Hope, intimating that the person 
who wore it, conccived he should be safe and always vic- 
torious. To this the phrase “ helmet of salvation” appears 
to refer. “ The sword of the spirit.” The allusion here 
is obvious to the meanest capacity. It is remarkable that 
the apostle does not mention armour for the legs, thighs, 
er arms, which are*explained in the present number ; neith- 
er has the ancient statue, of which the above is a drawing, 
any thing u re clothing about those parts.— 
From this apparent @e@ficiency, the next words of the Apos- 
© appears to receive a fine illastration, “ Vraying always 
with all prayer and supplication in the spirit; watching 
thereunto with all perseverance.” The combatant is not 
equipped for a state of inactive security, but must be con- 
‘ tinually on the alert to protect those vulnerable parts which 
unavoidably remain exposed to the weapons of his adver- 
sary. ; 
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THE COMPLE 1 & SUIT OF MAIL, 

Tus kind of armour appears to have been made of very 
small steel rings, connected into each other, fitted to the 
person, and allowing a free motion of the body in every 
direction. 

Though it cannot be positively proved that the ancient 
Hebrews wore such armour, we find that Goliath (1 Sam. 
xvii. 5) had a coat of mail which covered his body only, 
his legs and thighs being probably defended by cuisses and 
greaves, as in our February number. The account of the 
death of king Saul (1 Sam. xxxi. 4) appears, frem some 
circumstances, to warrant us in supposing that he might 
wear a complete suit of mail liké that in the above pros- 
trate warior, which our readers may imagine to be the fall- 
en Israelitish king, when he called upon his armour bearer 
to thrust him through, that he might prot be insulted by his 
victorious enemies, In the 3d verse we find that the arch- 
ers hit him, and that he was sorely wounded by them; to 
which, being the tallest man of his nation, (1 Sam. ix. 2) he 
was peculiarly exposed ; but had he worn solid armour, it 
seems improbable that he could have been mortally wound- 
ed by mere arrows, which might nevertheless break through 
the little rings or oilet holes of a coat of mail. It is how- , 
ever difficult next to account for the fact of the unhappy 
monarch’s falling upon his sword, for if his coat of mail 
were proof against the swords of the Philistines, we must 
naturally ask how it could be broken through by any other. 
Still the iron rings of the coat of mail, if we allow of their 
having been broken through by arrows, might leave an op- 
ening sufficient to afford Saul the borrible opportunity of 
hastening from his earthly sufferings into the awful pres- 
ence of that God, who for his disobedience had rejected 
him (1 Sam. xv. 26) from being king, and delivered him 
and his army into the hands of the uncircumcised Philistines. 
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THE IMPORTANT QUESTION. 
Lovest thou me ?—John xxi. 16. 


Wuen we have gained a certain degree of proficieney in 
any kind of knowledge, the best method of ascértaining our 
correctness in it is, carefully to examine ourselves, or re- 
quire some kind friend to question us on the subject; then, 
if our answer be given without hesitation, and with clear- 
ness, there is litthe doubt but we understand what we have 
learned, and are in some measure capable of putting it into 
practice. 

In order to fill with propriety the most useful and eom- 
mon situations, it is necessary to be well acquainted with the 
several duties which belong to them. Different acquire- 
ments are therefore necessary for the different circles in 
which we move ; but there is a kind of knowledge, one of 
the most interesting and important to all, however we may 
be situated, “ to know well ourselves,” that we may not 
only “ make a candid allowance for the failings of others,” 
but that our actions may rise from the best and purest of 
motives, which is, Love to our fellow creatures, and love to 
Christ. 

Ina land like this, favoured as it is with the light of truth, 
where even the name of its inhabitants declare them to be 
followers of, or believers in, the blessed Saviour, we are sur- 
prised, at least to find occasion for doubting the truth of 
this assertion. Not only the depravity which prevails in 
the cities of this land, but also in every town and village of 
whatever dimension, possess inhabitants who bring disgrace 
upon the name they bear. Were our Lord now upon earth, 
to how many even of those who profess to be his disciples 
might he put that question, “ Lovest thou me ?” and how 
many like Peter would be ready to answer, “ Yea, Lord !” 
and, alas! like him, when in the company of the men of 
the world, would deny him ; and it is to be supposed that 
there are very few who know any thing of the amiable 
character of Christ, who would deny their love to him, 
should the enquiry be put to them ; but upon close investi- 
gation, it is to be feared that it would be but a very small 
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number who would confirm their words by their actions, or 
even by the smallest exertion endeavour to evince their af- 
fection to him who has done so much for them. It is young 
people in particular to whom I would address myself, It is 
in the morning of life that the heart is tender and easily 
awakened to affection ; how desirable is it therefore that a 
proper object should be chosen, on which we may without 
danger lavish our warmest regard, The pleasures and 
amusements of the world soon fade away, the friendships 
formed in youth are frequently broken, and sometimes prove 
insincere, and those whom we most ardently love are taken 
from our embraces without the least warning. On what 
then, you are ready to exclaim, are we to set our affections. 
It is on him alone “ who is, the chief among ten thousand, 
and altogether lovely.” Christ is the friend who sticketh 
closer than a brother. Christ is the treasure that those 
who find and sincerely put their trust in him inherit life 
eternal. The character of Christ as contained in the New 
Testament, and foretold in the Old, is such as should excite 
not only the admiration and respect of all who read it, but 
the deepest repentance for the sins which caused even the 
Son of God such pain and suffering ; and it should kindle 
the warmest love, for such unbounded love to us. I would 
now beg, my gentle reader, that you would carefully and im- 
mediately consider this question in every point of view, 
and do not give your mired any rest till you can aaswer in 
the affirmative. Reflect who it is who inquires of each, 
wkether young or old, “ Lovest thou me?” It is none less 
than him who knoweth all hearts, and who requireth us to 
devote our whole livesto his service. It is God himself, 
and he hath promised, if we love him he will love us ; if 
we seek him we shall find him. Let not then another me- 
ment of your lives pass before you begin to love and fear 
the Lord ; trust him for all the events of your life ; give 
yourself and services entirely to him, and show by your 
lovely and amiable deportment that you are indeed a fol- 
lower of Christ ; then at the last great day you will be ac- 
knowledged before saints and angels as one of the redeem- 
ed of the Lamb, and dwell with God and Christ for ever. 
. M. §; 
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SODOM AND GOMORRAH, IN THEIR PRESENT 
STATE. 


A variety of conjectures have been formed as to the 
means employed by the Almighty in the destruction of the 
cities charged with guilt. Writers mention that the Dead 
Sea covers the Vale of Siddim, where the cities stood, nay, 
that these are actually to be seen, but I could not possibly 
discover the slightest vestige of them. Although some 
speak of the destruction of thirteen towns by an munda- 
tion of burning sulphur, the statement cannot be opposed, 
as detracting from that of the Scriptures, in which Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Bela, are mentioned, and 
therefore must be supposed by implication. Others like- 
wise state that the cities were destroyed by lightning, and 
the vegetative powers of the earth around burned up. if 
we attend, however, to the testimony of sacred hvstoriens, 
we are left in no state of doubt on the subject, since fire aud 
brimstone have been so specially mentioned as a direct ef- 
fect of the mighty vengeance of heaven. But in consider- 
ing this tremendous phenomenon, without taking into view 
whether it was accomplished by fire and brimstone from the 
viais of heaven ; by an inundation of melted sulphur pour- 
ed from the mountains, ignited by lightning or by vole inic 
means ; or the horrors of an earthquake, accompanied by 
a fiery tempest in the air, one question cannot fail to arise, 
viz. into what depository, or by what means were the wattrs 
of the Jordan absorbed, previous to the existence of such 
an event? It is perfectly evident that these must have had 
an outlet somewhere, and I cannot allow myself to think 
tney were absorbed in agricultural purposes, as some have 
supposed, founding an opinion on what Maundrell alludes to, 
respecting the Barrady, a river about the same size which 
he describes as consumed by the gardens in and about Da- 
mascus. 1am unwilling to offer any opinion upon this most 
interesting subject, but as it is evident that unless the very 
structure of the country has been changed, the Jordan must 
have had in this plain a receptacle for its waters, previous 
to the destruction of the cities ; and since the scriptures say 
nothing respecting the formation of the Dead Sea, as a con- 
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sequence of the judgment of heaven, I am humbly inclined 
to think that this lake may always have existed, and that 
the cities were situated on the banks of it. In the terrible 
concussion of their fate, and the desolation which was pour- 
ed upon the country, it appears highly probable that some 
important alteration took place. The bounds of the lake 
may have been enlarged, and the character of its water 
changed by the nitre and bituminous materials thrown into 
it, but it is not at all probable that the latter was altogether 
formed at the time, on the contrary, had this been the fact, 
there can be no doubt a circumstance so peculiarly striking 
would have been described, nay often alluded to, in the sa- 
cred record. However, from being silent on this point, I 
am inclined to conclude there is a streng confirmation of my 
opinion, although hitherto the common idea entertained 
has been, that the Vale of Sodom and Gomorrah suffered a 
submersion, and the waters of the lake Asphalties covers 
the cities where they stood, Another opinion also may be 
entertained ; I had occasion to mention that from an eleva- 
tion on approaching Jerico I had a most extensive view of 
its plain with part of the Dead Sea at the northern extrem- 
ity ; now it may be supposed that the whole space covered 
by this sea, which is on an exact line with the plain, with a 
regular chain of mountains on each side, might have been 
prior to the destruction of the cities, part of this very plain 
of Jerico ; for the first track of my journey aleng it to the 
Jordan from west to east, and the seato the north was an 
entire dead waste, the ground in a white pulverized state as 
burned up, on which nothing grows, and we find expressly 
in one part of the history of Lot, that he beheld All the 
plain of Jordan, before the Lord destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and in another, that God, had overthrown Se- 
dom and Gomorrah by fire and brimstone, with adl the plain, 
The situation of the country as described by Moses at the 
time he wrote, appears to have been the same as at the 
present moment, who observes that the “ whole land is brim- 
stone and salt, it is not sown or beareth, nor any grass 
groweth thereon,” and the acts of Almighty vengeace which 
have thrown it into such a terrible state, have beea record- 
ed in infinite wisdom, as an everlasting warning to countries 
involved in sin and wickedness. In short no language can 
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more strongly describe the horrid situation of this country 
than that which is to be found in holy writ. I spent about 
half an hour on this denounced shore, and filled two bottles 
with the water, and as the shades of night were approaching 
the guards represented the danger of remaining longer, 
since an attack might be apprehended from some of the 
tribes of Arabs whe lurk about it, and are known to con- 
ceal themselves in the loose sands watching for prey. In 
consequence of this I mounted my mule and departed, when 
I could not fail to recollect the strong language of Scripture, 
at retiring from this mournful and frightful scene of deso- 
lation. “ And this whole land shall be a desolation and 
astonishment. For great is the anger and fury that the 
Lord has pronounced against this people.” Jer. xxvi. 7. 
The sublime is a feeling which cannot admit of long indul- 
gence, it is too vehement to endure, and its emotions soon 
exhaust the mind. The views along the lonely shores of 
the Dead Sea are powerfully calculated to excite that deep 
and agitating feeling, ever without the terrors of any imme- 
diaté danger, so that without the suggestion of my attend- 
ants I was most willing to retire. ‘The scenes however I 
had witnessed during this long day, were those of that visi- 
ble horror “ which would harrow up the soul,” and never 
will be effaced from my recollection, unmitigated by any 
association of sorrow for these cities over which the thun- 
derbolts of divine wrath had been darted. I directed my 
course to Jerico, passing a convent demolished by the Ma- 
homedans, at one time a most convenient place for the ac- 
commodation of pilgrims in their journey to the Jordan, 
and arrived in safety, grateful to that gracious Being who 
had led “ me through this great and terrible wilderness,” 
Rae Wilson’s Travels. 


LETTER FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON. 
Dear Son, 


I mentioned to you, some time since, the decease of our 
eld friend M. His last words were so excellent, that I am 
induced to transcribe them for you. 
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“JT am ready,” said he, “ to go now, or to-morrow, or 
whenever i: is the will of God to take me.” 

“Tdie! I die! If this is the last day of my life, it isa 
joyful day indeed ! Come, my Saviour !—Partner of my 
bosom—dear children—put your trust in the blessed Je- 
sus !” 

To his-son, as he was taking leave for the night, he said, 
“‘ My son, you are going to your habitation, and you think 
ef soon being there, and of having a good night’s rest ; but 
you cannot be so certain of these things as Iam sure of 
soon being in my blessed habitation. Many things may 
prevent your return home and your rest there—but nothing 
can injure my happiness.” His last words were, “ *Tis 
done ! ’tis finished ! I only wait Thy divine voice.” May 
we, my dear son, die the death of the righteous. 

I am happy to find, by your last letter, that your mind 
continues to be well disposed towards religious concerns, 
Religion is the true Attic salt of life ; it seasons the ordi- 
nary and most common affairs of a Ch-istian ;—sanctifies 
his enjoyments, and presents his God always before him. 
In this view “ the new heavens and the new earth” are well 
recommended to me, when it is said, that “ therein dwells 
righteousness.” There will be none but righteous people ; 
they will be as ready to discourse of the .things of God as 
we can wish ; and in that world of holy wonders, all we 
shall see and hear will furnish us with matter of joy and 
praise toal] eternity. 

I am glad that you can appeal to the Searcher of hearts 
that you love Him, and that you have none in heaven or 
earth but Him. May I not therefore say to you, “ Blessed 
art thou, for flesh and blood hath not communicated this 
grace to you, but our Father, who is in heaven ?” Here 
firmly cling, 


* And in wreck’d nature’s ruin smile, 
While vile apostates tremble in a calm.” 


I hope, and am persuaded, that you maintain constant 
communion with God in prayer, and in reading his holy 
Word ; because without these, public ordinances will lose 
much of their effect upon your heart, and the divine life in 
your soul will languish and become very feeble. It is by 
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the Word of God that young men are made so strong as te 
overcome the evilone. As early piety and regard to reli- 
gion are peculiarly favored aud blessed of God, they are 
most hated and assaulted by Satan. It is in early age that 
the enemy strives to secure an interest in the human heart, 
because in the warm feelings and passious of that state, he 
has a powerful party on his side, to forward his designs, and 
to engage the deluded mind in his service. ‘To see a person 
of this description deserting his service, and turning the 
warmth of early life against him, must be very gratifying to 
his Satanic spirit, and he will surely use his utmost wiles 
and force to recover him. Be sober then, my dear son, be 
vigilant, for your adversary, the devil, walketh about, and 
surveys you on all sides, seeking advantage to destroy you. 
Like a poor feeble sheep, fly to the care of the good Shep- 
herd ; there only can vou be safe, and his protecting and 
preserving mercy will effectually embrace you on every 
side. 

I hope -your new lodgings are agreeable to you. I am 
sure your chamber is pleasant, as to prospect, and I trust it 
will be a proseucha, “ a place where prayer is wont to be 
made.” May the Lord hallow and bless it to you with his 
divine presence ; for even the best palace in any world is 
an Ichabod without this. 

I have lately been reading Mr. Gibbon’s History, and 
have been grieved at the sad prostitution of his great abili- 
ties to the service of Satan. Had he taken the other side, 
he might have been a great blessing ; but now he is a very 
dangerous enemy. My soul was filled with indignation at 
his base insinuations against the primitive saints, who have 
suffered somewhat of a second martyrdom by his vile and 
cruel representation of their conduct ; and J could not help 
thinking of St Paul’s prayer against an adversary of his 
time—* tie Lord reward him according to his works.” To 
be thus rewarded (but O ! may it be averted by his repent- 
ance and his acknowledgment of the truth) would be a 
heavy curse on this writer, who has made use of Gospel 
light to abuse the blessed Author of the Gospel, and his 
disciples. What a miracle it is that our religion keeps its 
ground, though it is attacked by the power, learning, policy, 
and bigotry of the world, in league with the wiles and cru- 
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elty of hell! The Lord will not use worldly auxiliaries, 
lest his glory should be given to man. He will pour con- 
tempt upon princes, and set at nought all the wisdom of the 
world. 

He brought his Gospel into the world, and planted it in 
the most learned parts of the earth, with the utmost con- 
tempt for all that philosophy and superstition could oppose 
against it; and it is continued in the world by the same 
divine power, always in operation for the support of his spi- 
ritual kingdom among men. Like God’s Israel of old, the 
Gospel refuses, with holy disdain, allinter-communion with 
the carnal and Gentile power and wisdom which surround 
it; and will continue to do so till the kingdom and the glory 
shall be the Lord’s for ever. May we, my dear son, be al- 
ways, and resolutely, on the Lord’s side. 

Your’s affectionately. 


—— 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


Tue great wall of China is justly considered one of the 


wonders of the world. It is known to have been comple- 
ted 300 years before the birth of Christ. It winds over a 
chain of mountains for an extent of 1200 miles, In the 
valleys it is full thirty feet high, and ever on the ledges of 
rocks never less than twenty. Such is its thickness, that 
the top is flat, paved with stone, and so broad that a car- 
riage might drive along it. There are towers along its en- 
tire length, at intervals of 100 yards; they vary from ten 
to forty feet in height. This great work is calculated to 
contain materials enough to build a wall six feet high and 
two feet thick, whose length, 50,000 miles, would twice go’ 
round the world. 


THE PLOUGHBOY. 


(Continued from page 51.) 


Mr. Witton had scarcely seated himself, when he inqui- 
red for his son. “They tell me, my dear, -that he is pot 
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worse, and that he may recover,” was the reply. This was 
the first gleam of hope that had darted into the minds of the 
afflicted parents siace their arrival ; but they had so entie- 
ly resigned themselves to the expected removal of their son, 
that although their spirits were in some degree brightened, 
they were afraid to gaze on a prospect that might suddenly 
be overcast. 

The remainder of the Sabbath was devoted to reading 
and profitable conversation. Mrs. Wilton often sighed 
while reflecting on the striking remarks in Alleine’s Alarm, 
and the honest farmer sat musing over the chapter whtich 
contained the text of the morning, offering many an ejacu- 
lation that he might be “ a@ new creature” indeed. It was 
agreed that Henry Charlton should conduct Mrs. Wilton te 
church in the evening, while her husband was to remain at 
home to watch by his child. 

This evening was eventful. The farmer, ruminating up- 
on the sermon he had heard, carried back his thoughts to 
the days of his youth. His whole life passed under a re- 
view, and his “ spirit made diligent search.” “TI see,” said 
he to himself, “I see that I must become ‘a new creature.’ 
What has been my whole life, but a life without God! with- 
out profit! without real happiness! Can I wonder that he 
has afflicted my son? Dare I murmur even if he be taken 
from me?—No!—God is righteous—I only am wicked—but 
—should my child be restored. O if he should recover, 
but it is too much—no—(clasping his hands, he continued) 
—no—not too much to expect from the Farner or Mer- 
c1es—QO God! I trust I desire that all our lives would be 
thine ” He dropped upon his knees involuntarily, prayed 
earnestly for mercy, for himself, for his wife and family, and 
especially for Stephen’s recovery, if it were agreeable to 
the will of God. 

When affliction brings a man to his knees, it has accom- 
plished a real good.. “ This people turneth not to him that 
smiteth,” was the charge brought against ancient Israel, and 
guilt is increased when the mind continues insensible. The 
tendency of all trials is certainly to lead us to God. Alas! 
how many are rather hardened by them than reduced to 
obedience and submission! Afflictions are messengers and, 
when they appear, we should seriously inquire the nature 
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of the tidings they bring, and promptly attend to their im- 
portant communications. 

While Mr. Wilton was pouring forth the desires of his 
heart, the nurse opened the door, but retreated instantly. 
“fs my dear father coming, nurse?” said Stephen, as she 
entered the reom.—* No, sir! I did not deliver your mes- 
sage—I found him engaged.” —“ Engaged !—with whom ?” 
“ With your father and my father ; with your God and my 
God.”—“ Are you sure of that, nurse ?”—“ Yes sir, quite 
sure.” —“ Blessed be God,” exclaimed the pale emaciated 
youth, his eye brightening as he spoke, while the tear be- 
dewed his cheek as he silently expressed the gratitude of 
his heart. 

How desirable is a pious attendant in a sick chamber, one 
that can speak a word in season. This good woman had 
been rendered a blessing to many by her piety, her tender- 
ness, and her zeal. She would read, and pray, and converse, 
so judiciously and sweetly that even enemies became friends, 
and the careless were rendered thoughtful. 

While young Wilton indulged his happy feelings, a gentle 
tapping at the door roused him from his reverie, It was his 
father! who had just come from his knees: he appeared 
calm and tranquil as one that had recently had communion 
with God. “ Dear father! dear father!” said the delighted 
son, “do I see you once more, and see you” here his 
voice faltered—“ My son, my son restored !” rejoined the 
affected parent in accents scarcely audible, and he threw his 
arms round his child and wept. 

My reader, art thou a parent, a parent devoted to God, 
and hast thou a child, once afflicted, but now restored to 
thee, gaze on the interesting scene. 

A pause of some minutes easued.—Stephen broke the si- 
lence, and faintly sang 

* When all thy mercies. O my God 
My rising soul surveys ; 

Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise.” 

“Stephen, dear Stephen! is it thy voice that I hear,” 
said Mr, Wilton, “ What hath God wrought!” They con- 
versed freely on the events of the day—the blessings they 
had received—the wonderful effects of divine grace—and 
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united in praise to God for the providence that had occurred, 
and which had been so mercifully overruled for their mutu- 
al good. 

Johu Lumley saw his mistress in the church, and watch- 
ed every motion. He beheld her anxiety, her deep and fix- 
ed attention. She had never before heard such a man as 
the Rev. Mr. Everton ; but when he named his text she was 
more than attentive,—she was astonished. The words were 
John iv. 50, “Go thy way, thy son liveth.” Mr. Everton 
made many sweet remarks on the distress of the petitioner ; 
his application to Christ for relief; the compassion of the 
Redeemer ; the triumph of faith, &c. In noticing the issue 
of the whole, he remarked, “ Parents! ye whose children 
have been raised from sickness and from death; ye who 
have seen the goodness of God, have ye been led to repen- 
tance, Can that be said of you, which was said of the father 
of the child, ‘ himself believed, and his whole house.’ O go 
your way full of praise to him that hath done all things well ; 
devote yourselves to his glory ; teach your household to fear 
him, and may all meet together in the world of happiness 
and joy.” 

As soon as the service was ended, Jolin ran to his mistress, 
and began a conversation concerning the sermon, “ Mr. 
Stephen will recover, sure,—yes, yes, I do know he will 
recover. God Almighty will not refuse to listen to so ma- 
ny good prayers.” “Hush, my good friend,” said Charlton, 
“let us suspend our remarks till we arrive home. Mrs. 
Wilton’s spirits are too much affected to converse now.” 
“ Very true, Sir, very true,” replied honest John, “and so 
be mine, for I never heard the like of what I have heard 
this day,—God help me to remember it.” 

It would be impossible to relate particularly the interes- 
ting conversations of the evening, or describe adequately the 
affecting scenes that took place. Mrs. Wilton saw her son 
sitting up in an easy chair, and John Lumley was allowed to 
shake hands with him, and unite with the whole circle in 
thanksgiving to God. On this occasion Charlton was the 
chaplain. 

“ Well John,” said Mr. Wilton, “ this has been a fine day 
for us all.” “Yes, maister, the most beautifulest day, I ev- 
éf spent in mylife. I shall never forget it ; no, never, never 
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while I live,” (wiping his eyes)—I shall tell Sally ail I can 
remember, but if she had been there too, I should a bin cru- 
el happy indeed. But I must go to my quarters, and be off 
very early in the morning, for I suppose I shall be wanted, 
and Sally will be expecting me; so 1 wish you and Mistress 
and dear young Maister, well. I shall go home with alight 
heart, for I be sure he will recover.—Bless the Lord.” 

The recovery of Stephen was rapid. Charlton saw him 
come out of his chamber with a heavenly smile en his coun- 
tenance, the index of a soul at peace with God, The con- 
versation of his parents often overwhelmed him with joy, 
when they described their feelings, their hopes, their desires, 
their enjoyments. Sometimes he looked at Charlton, then 
at his parents, then he reflected upon his own wonderful re- 
covery, and sang the lines of his favorite Cowper. 

“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform; 


He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


(To be continued.) 


ON CRUELTY. 


My youne Reapers, 

Amupst the long black catalogue of crimes which have 
arisen out of the fall of man, and his consequent subservi- 
ency to the prince of darkness, none more clearly display 
satanic influence in the human mind, than Cruelty—for that 
degraded being, once known as the “ Son of the Morning,” 
bur now enveloped in the glooms of eternal night, is Cruel- 
ty itself! Ever big with dark designs, and plotting man’s 
destruction, he is the fertile source whence spring those 
deeds of blood, whose recital so often makes the feeling 
heart recoil within, as it contemplates his “ workings in the 
children of disobedience.” And will you, my youn 
friends, ever, for one moment, encourage a principle which 
points vou out to every discerning mind as an agent of that 
arch fiend, and an instrument in his hands to perform his 
cruel purposes ? Reflect that by so doing, you assimilate 
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vourselves to him and his emissaries, and become au enemy 
to God and man. O! beware of small beginnings in this 
odious priaciple. Let not the poor cock-chafer, pierced 
through and through, flatter in agony for your barbarous 
amusement! for remember, it is as sensible of pain, as the 
huge rhinoceros, or ponderous elephant ! but whatever ani- 
mal you have within your power, treat it with gentleness— 
discover towards it a humane feeling—and rise above that 
eowardly practice of abusing an unoffending captive. Can 
you walk along the streets, and see those merciless tyrants 
who exercise such cruelty towards their poor beasts, with- 
out shuddering lest yon should become as callous as they 
are? The fine feelings of humanity are strangers to their 
bosoms, having been thrust out by little and little, by a suc- 
cession of cruel acts, until the youthful tormentor of am in- 
sect, is grown up to the man of blood. Can you behold 
that poor ass staggering beneath his heavy load, and hear 
the violent blows apon his fleshless side, by that sturdy mis- 
creant, without sympathizing with the wretched animal ? 
Unhappy beast ; whose very fault is the result of accumu- 
lated woe !—too little food—too little rest—and no pity 
frem that master for whom he labors, languishes, and dies ! 
Ah! you are ready to exclaim, surely that man, though he 
bears the human form, possesses not a grain of humanity ! 
Then what think you of the feelings of that boy who is 
leading a poor old dog along, grown grey in his master’s 
service, for the purpose of drowning him in the nearest 
ditch ; he is followed too by several of his companions, 
who have filled their pockets. with stones, in order to pelt 
the dying creature when they shall have plunged him into 
the stagnant pool ! and thus are many years’ faithful attach- 
ment to be rewarded! The son too, to perpetrate the 
deed !_ He whose earliest infancy was. amused by playing 
with poor Fido’s curly ears, and whose little fingers entan- 
gled in the animal’s wavy coat, though it often caused him 
pain, were never menaced by a growl of impatience. He 
who has so frequently been amused by his sportive tricks, 
and whose slumbers have been rendered secure by the night- 
ly vigilance of this trusty slave,—he it is who’assumes the 
post of executioner, and thus blots his character with an ale 
most indellible stain ! 
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Say, my young readers, do you not shudder at such hor- 
rid acts of ingratitude and cruelty ?—then mark it well—if 
you check not the risings of cruelty in your hearts, and do 
not rather foster every gentle feeling of the soul, it. is cer- 
tain that you will acquire a similar character te these. —Once 
more then I entreat you to curb all appearance of cruelty, 
and cultivate a due regard for all creatures to whom your 
Creator hath imparted life ; nor needlessly trample on a 
worm, Imitate that model of perfection, our blessed Sav- 
iour, and let your characters be adorned with christian 
meekness, and the inoffensiveness of the lamb. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


THE CUP @F BLESSING.—1 Cor. xi, 28. 


Amonc the ancient heathens there was always an hered- 
itary bow], with which they made their libations to the gods, 
and entertained strangers. See an instance of this in the 
following lines of Virgil, Ha. I, 1. 728—730. 

Hic Regina gravem gemmis auroque poposcit, 

Implevit que mero paleram ; quam Belus, et omnes 

A Belo soliti. 
From this cup all the guests drank, Thus our Saviour 
(Luke xx. 10.) in the last supper, blessed the cup and gave 
it to all his Apostles to drink. 


= 
' THE CUP OF TREMBLING, 


Ancient Jewish writers inform us, that when criminals 
were going to be executed, it was customary to give them a 
little frankincense in a cup of wine, for the purpose of alle- 
viating their anguish, by stupifying the feeling of pain: and 
this mixture had the name of the Cup of Trembling, pro- 
bably because it would be taken with a trembling hand, 

Allusion appears to be made to this circumstance, when 
the Almighty, in compassion to the rebellious people of Je- 
rusalem, says, “ Behold, I have taken out of thine hand the 


8* 
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cup of trembling.” Isaiah |:. 22. Which signifies, that 
although the rebellious Jews were onthe poiut of having 
the last judgments of God executed on them for their sins, 
yet, at that time, the Lord in the greatness of his mercy 
spared them. 

The Cup of Trembling appears also to have been pre- 
sented to our Savivur just before he was crucified. “ And 
they gave him to drink, wine mingled with myrrh : but he 
received it not.” Mark xv. 23. Our Lord, by refusing to 
drink, shewed his determination of resorting to no artificial 
means for blunting his natural sensibility ; but that he was 
resolved to meet death with all its horrors, and thus evince 
his unshaken attachment to the truth for which he was ther 
about to suffer. CornELivs. 


- 
THE SHIP IN WHICH PAUL SAILED.—Acis, XXVii. 


Bisnor Pococxe has fully explained the rudder bands 
mentioned in ver. 40. Ships in those days had two rud- 
ders yas one at the head, and the other at the stern, 
fastened by bands or chains. We had much work to come 
by the boat, ver. 16. “ The eastern people, (says Sir John 
Chardin,) are wont to leave their skifts in the sea, fastened 
to the stern of their vessels. The skifts of the Egyptians 
were towed along after the same manner; they never 
hoist it into the vessel; it always remains in the water fas- 
tened to the ship, therefore the expression ‘which when they 
had taken up,’ ver. 17, does not mean hoisting it into the 
vessel, but drawing it close to the stern of the ship, and the 
words ‘ when they had let down the boat into the sea,’ means 
letting it go farther from the ship into sea. The ship was 
like a large modern Egyptian saique, of 320 tons, capable of 
carrying 24 or 30 guns: these saiques always carry the an- 
chors so as always to have one anchor on each side, lest thie 
eables should be entangled with each other ; to Paul’s ship 
there were four anchors, two on each side. The main-sail, 
ver. 40, according to Grotius, was a sail near the fore part 
ef a ship, answering to the foremast or the bowsprit. The 
words ‘hoisted up the mainsail to the wind, and made tow- 
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ard shore,’ should be read: ‘ Hoisted up the main-sail, and. 
were carried by the wind to the shore” “Had the modes of 
navigating eastern ships been attended to, (says Collins,) the 
jocular remarks of some undevout sailors would never have 
been made on this part of St. Paul’s narration,” 


“WHICH STRAIN AT A GNAT, AND SWALLOW A CAMEL,” 
Matt. xxiii. 24. 


“ Turs clause should be translated, ye strain out the gnat, 
but ye swallow down the camel. ‘Ye strain at the gnat,’ 
conveys no sense ; indeed it is likely to have been at first am 
error of the press, at for owt, which on examination I find 
escaped in the edition of 1611, and has been regularly con- 
tinued since.”—Dr. A. Clarke, ; 

“In those hot countries,” says Servius, speaking of the 
East, “ gnats are very apt to fall into wine, if it be not care- 
fully covered ; and passing the liquor through a strainer, that 
no gnat or part of one might remain, became a proverb for 
exactness about little matters. In Matt. xxiii. 24, the 
verbial expression of carefully straining out a little fly ke 
the liquor to be drunk, and yet swallowing a camel, inti- 
mates that the Scribes and Pharisees affected to scruple little 
things, and yet disregarded those of the greatest mo- 
ment.” —arris. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 
No. II. 
“If I one soul improve, I have not lived in vain.” —Beaffit. 


Tse contrasted picture of vice and virtue, when sketch- 
ed from the early habits and dispositions of youth, presents 
not such glaring shades, as when drawn in their results 
from the maturity of manhood; for either may remain si- 
lently cherished in the youthful breast, without the simplest 
display of their energy on the conduct, until awakened by 
the operating force of circumstances. The developement 
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of new traits of character at such seasons, requires the 
pruning-hook of the parent and guardian in order to have 
them directed aright; for little acts that in themselves are 
virtues, if encouraged and suffered to run to profusion, may 
become vices; and in like manner, vices, in their gentlest 
display, by the timely restraint and direction of the parent 
may become virtues. 

One day on a fine spring afternoon, while engaged with 
my companions at the festive game of ball, we were invited 
by a gentleman in the neighborhood to join one and all, 
and assist in some light work for about two hours, which he 
was anxious to have done that afternoon,—with the proffer 
of a nine-pence to each of us, to employ it as we chose. 
“T'll go, I'll go, Sir,” rose the voice of Charles R 
above the rest; and we all assented with joy and alacrity. 
After the work was finished, we returned well pleased, an- 
ticipating many a delicate treat on the next holiday, which 
was to take place on the Monday following. 

We again resumed our sports, and continued till the sun 
was near sinking behind the western hills,—when a poor 
sailor came hobbling along on crutches up the road which 
led by the green, and when opposite where we were at 
play, rested himself against an elm, and seemed to enjoy in 
a degree the delight we experienced. His misesable situa- 
tion early attracted our attention, and drew marks of sym- 

thy from nearly all. “I guess he is an old beggar,” said 

harles R » as we were drawing around him—having 
left our sports. No one made reply, but I met the full eye 
of George M , as it turned on him with a little of 
contempt, but seemingly expressing deeper and more vio- 
lent feelings within. 

“ God bless you, my dear children,” said the poor fellow, 
® may you never see the times that poor Jack has,” 

This drew from us many an artless inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of his life, all of which he answered with the 
accustomed interest and freedom of an old sailor. Ye had 
left an aged mother to try to better his fortune, and engaged 
himself on board a vessel bound to France. While there, 
busving himself one day on the mast, he accidentally 
Gell, and was so bruised, that. his life was despaired of ; 
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nnd not being able to retttrn with the vessel, he was left 
in the hospital, After a long time, he recovered,—and 
hearing of an English ship that was shortly to sail for Amer- 
ica, he set out for London; and while there, inquiring 
about the vessel,, was impressed on board a gan-of-war, 
and remained for more than a year,—when he procured a 
release ; and luckily, just at that time fell in with an Ameri- 
can captain, who offered him a passage to New-York, which 
he gladly accepted. 

“T thought” said he, “that when I arrived, I should be 
happy ;—but I found no kind face ready to greet me with 
a welcome—no anxious solicitude expressed for my situa- 
tion, and I felt that I was alone. Without money—without 
friends—broken down by hardships—and unable to work, 
nobody knew—ner-cared for poor Jack. But the captain 
kindly gave mo a dollar, with his best wishes, and I resoly- 
ed to visit my home, and see if my poor mother were yet 
alive,—though I hardly expected it. I had no other way 
but to set out afoot; and had proceeded thus far, when I 
could not help stopping awhile to see your sport,—you 
seemed so merry and happy. O, it made poor Jack think 
of times when he was as happy as you are now. But, alas ! 
his dollar is gone, and Jack has no more money.” 

Many were the tears shed for poor Jack, as he recounted 
the sufferings he endured in his various situations, and on 
his closing, George M looked around as if to say— 
follow my example—and advancing to the sailor, gave him 
his nine-pence, together with a shilling, which his father 
had presented him to purchase a book. “Take this,” said 
he, “it is all I have; but I wish it were more for your 
sake.” The poor fellow looked at him with tears, and said, 
“God bless you!—God reward you!” As the rest were 
motioning to do the same, I heard some one whisper beside 
me,—“ Are you going to give him your nine-pence?” I 
turned.—it was Charles R . I said nothing, but walk- 
ed towards the sailor, as he muttered—“ Well, I believe I 
must go—my mother wants me !”—and he then started off. 
We all then proceeded to deposit our nine-pences in poor 
Jack’s hat, and as the tears rolled down his honest cheek, 
he ejaculated—“O may Heaven reward you !—may good 
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angels protect you!” and after shaking hands with all of us, 
we wished him a happy return to his home—and he depar- 
ted. After a short time, we severally separated, but not 
without expressing our united pleasure in relieving the wants 
ef one of our fellow-beings. 

As I proceeded slowly along, I could not help contrasting 
the supposed situation of the feelings at that time, of George 

,and Charles R , and I can assure my young 
readers, I envied not those of the latter ; but my heart dila- 
ted with youthful rapture, as I thought of the sensations 
which the former must then experience. 

Often, afier that, were the circumstances of that after- 
noon recalled and talked of,—and as often they awoke the 
proud consciousness within our breasts, of the goodness of 
that act which conferred happiness in a degree, on the poor 
sailor, and as often renewed the pleasure which was expe- 
rienced at the time it transpired. 

It is not long since, that I received an invitation from my 
eld friend,—now Mr. Geerge M » to visit him in a 
town not far distant, where he had then recently settled. I 
accepted the invitation,—and arrived at a village adjoining 
about sunset. Owing to the lateness of the hour, I deferred 
proceeding to his house till the next morning; and having 
put up for the night at a neat and commodious inn, proceed- 
ed into the bar-room, where a number were earnestly enga- 
ged in talking about some person. “He is the most kind 
and benevolent man in our town,” said one. “ Yes, and 
he is always smiling, as if he appreciated the happiness of 
having it in his power to be generous,” said another. As 
they were thus conversing, I inquired who it was that de- 
served so many encomiums ; and was not less gratified than 
a oe. to find it was my friend—Mr. M : 

he next morning I visited him,—and after the first greet- 
ings were over, he said—“O my friend, do you not remem- 
ber poor Jack?” 1 replied,—that the circumstances, and 
my feelings at that time could never be forgotten. “The 
happiness that I have experienced from this single contem- 
plation,” said he, “I would not exchange for the conscious 
possession of the miser’s hoarded treasure. My father ear- 
ly encouraged in me a benevolent disposition, and I have 
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vreat reason to be grateful for it. When I mentioned to 
him the circumstance of the sailor, he commended me, but 
—‘George,’ said he, ‘while exercising your generosity, 
forget not to be just. Let it not be prompted by sudden 
impulse, but by the calmer feelings of fixed principle.’” 

This conversation brought to mind the selfishness of 
Charles R , and I asked my friend if he knew any 
thing of him? He replied that he did not. “But I pity 
him,” said he, “for I heard that his father on his death-bed, 
charged his son to keep his property as safe as he had done, 
and not give it away to beggars /” 

Thus I passed several days at his house, and each gave 
successive proof, that the man of benevolence would live. 
in the “memory of other times,” embalmed in the savour 
ef his own good works. Leon. 


}  ____| 
NA‘“URAL THEOLOGY, 


an, SYIDENcES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 


FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE, 


. BEES. 
WAX AND HONEY. 


Bees, under one character or other, have furnished every 
naturalist with a set of observations, I shall in this place, 
confine myself to one; and that is, the relation which ex- 
ists between the wax and the honey. No person, who has 
inspected a bee-hive, can forbear remarking how commodi- 
ously the honey is bestowed in the comb; and amongst oth- 
er advantages how effectually the fermentation of the honey 
is prevented by distributing it into small cells. The fact is, 
that when the honey is separated from the comb, and put 
into jars, it runs into fermentation, with a much less degree 
of heat than what takes place inahive. This may be reck+ 
oned a nicety; but independently of any nicety in the mat- 
ter, I would ask, what could the bee do with the honey if it 
had not the wax? how at least could it store it up for win- 
ter? ‘The wax, therefore, answers a purpose with respect 
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to the honey; and the honey constitutes that purpose with 
respect to the wax. This is the relation between them, 
But the two substances, though together of the greatest use, 
and without each other, of little, come from a different ori- 
git. The bee finds the honey, but makes the wax. .The 
honey is lodged in the nectaria of flowers, and probably 
undergoes little alteration; it is merely collected: whereas 
the wax is a ductile tenacious paste, made out of a dry 
powder, not simply by neading it with a liquid, but by a di- 
gestive process in the body of the bee, What account can 
be rendered of facts so circumstanced, but that the animal 
being intended to feed upon honey, was, by a peculiar exter- 
nal configuration, enabled to procure it? that, moreover, 
wanting the honey when it could not be procured at all, it 
was further endued with the no less necessary faculty of 
constructing repositories for its preservation ? which facul- 
ty, it is evident, must depend, primarily, upon the capacity 
of providing suitable materials. Two distinct functions go 
to make up the ability. First, the power in the bee, with 
respect to wax, of loading the farina of flowers upon its 
thighs: microscopic observers speak of the spoon-shaped 
appendages, with which the thighs of bees are beset for this 
very purpose: but inasmuch as the art and will of the bee 
may be supposed to be concerned in this operation, there is, 
secondly, that which doth not rest in art or will, a digestive 
faculty which converts the loose powder into a stiff sub- 
stance. This is a just accouat of the honey and the honey 
comb: and this account, through every part, carries a crea- 
tive intelligence along with it. 

The sting also of the bee has this relation to the honey, 
that it is necessary for the protection of a treasure which in- 
vites so many robbers. 


THE FEET OF FLIES, 


St. Pierre tells us, that in a fly with six feet, (I do not re- 
member that he describes the species) the pair next the 
head, and the pair next the tail, have brushes at their ex- 
tremities, with which the fly dresses as there may be occa- 
sion, the anterior or the posterior part of its body; bat that 
the middle pair have ne sttch brushes, the situation of these 
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legs not admitting of the brushes if they were there, being 
converted to the same use. This is a very exact mechani- 
éal distinction. 


THE GOSSAMER SPIDER. 


Europe has lately been surprised by the elevation of bud- 
ies in the air by means of balloons. The discovery consis. 
ted in finding out a manageable substance, which was, bulk 
for bulk, lighter than air ; and the application of the discov- 
ery was, to make a body composed of this substance bear 
up along with its own weight, some heavier body which was 
attached tq it. This expedient, so new to us, proves to be 
no other than what the author of nature has employed in the 
gossamer spider. We frequently see this spider’s thread 
floating in the air, and extended from hedge to hedge, across 
a road @r brook of four or five yards width. The animal 
which forms the thread, has no wings wherewith to fly from 
‘one extremity to the other of this line; nor muscles to ena- 
ble it to spring or dart to so great a distance. Yet its crea- 
tor hath laid for it a path in the atmosphere ; and after this 
manner> Though the animal itself be heavier than air, the 
thread which it spins from its bowels, is specifically lighter. 
This is its balloon. The spider left to itself would drop to 
the ground ; but being tied to its thread, both are supported. 
’ We have here a very peculiar provision: and to a contem- 
plative eye it is a gratifying spectacle, to see this insect waf- 
ted on-her thread, sustained by a levity not her own, and 
traversing regions, which, if we examined only the body of 
the aninial, might seem to have been forbidden to its nature. 


VARIETY OF INSECTS, 


I think it is in this class of animals above all others, espe- 
cially when we take in the multitude of species which the 
microscope discovers, that we are struck with what Cicero 
has called “the insatiable variety of nature.” There are 
said to be six thousand’species of flies ; seven hundred a 
sixty butterflies : each different from all the rest. (St. P 
The same writer tells us from his own observation, 
thirty-seven species of winged insects, with distineti 
_ expressed, visited a single strawberry plant in the course of 
Vou. TX. No. 3. 9 
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three weeks. Ray observed within the compass of a mile 
or two of his own house, two hundred kinds of butterflies, 
nocturnal and diurnal. He likewise asserts, but I think 
without any grounds of exact computation, that the number 
of species of insects, reckoning all sorts of them, may not-be 
short of ten thousand. And in this vast variety of animal 
forms, (for the observation is not confined to insects, though 
more applicable perhaps to them than to any other class,) 


we are sometimes led to take notice of the different methods, | 


or rather of the studiously diversified methods, by which 
one and the same purpose is attained. In the article of 
breathing, for example, which was to be provided for in 
some way or other, beside the ordinary varictiés of lungs, 
gills, and breathing-holes, (for insects in general respire, not 
by the mouth, but through holes in the sides,) the nymphe 


of gnats have an apparatus to raise their backs to they top of ‘ 


the water, and so take breath. The hydrocanthari do the 
like by thrusting their tails out of the water. The waggot 
of the eruca labra has a long tail, one part sheathed withia 
another, (but which it can draw out at pleasure,) with a 
starry tuft at the end, by which tuft, when expanded upon 
the surface, the insect both supports itself in the water, and 
draws in the air which is necessary. In the article of nat- 
ural clothing, we have the skins of animals invested with 
scales, hai, feathers, mucus, froth; or itself turned into a 
shell or crust: in the no less necessary article of offence and 
defence, we have teeth, talons, beaks, horns, stings, prickles, 
with (the most singular expedient for the same purpose) the. 
power of giving the electric shock, and, as is credibly rela- 
ted of some animals, of driving away their pursuers by an in- 
tolerable foetor, or of blackening the water through which 
théy are pursued. The cunsideration of these appearances 
might induce ‘us to believe, that variety itself, distinct from 
every other reasony was a motive in the miud of the Creator, 
or with the agents of his will. 

To this great variety in organized life, the Deity has giy- 

nh, or perhaps there arises out of it, a corresponding variety 
Finan! tes. For the final cause of this we have not 


5 far to seek. Did all animals covet the same element, ret 
or food, it is evident how much fewer could be supplied aie 
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accommodated, than what at present live conveniently te- 
gether, and find a plentiful subsistence. What one nature 
rejects, another delights in. Food, which is nauseous to one 
tribe of animals, becomes by that very property whieh 
makes it nauseous, an alluring dainty to another tribe. Car- 
rion is a treat to dogs, ravens, yultares, fish. The exhala- 
tions of corrupted substances attract flies by crowds. Mag- 
gots revel in putrefaction. 


LAF FY AND ILLY CEWEN, or LOCHLARENE. 


A SCOTTISH STORY OF TRUTH. 
( Concluded from page 56.) 


*‘ Hiow far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in this naughty world.” 


An uncommonly fine summer had _ passed away, leaving 
its flowers to wither in the autumn winds, and its fruits to be 
gathered with that warm and overflowing gratitude of heart 
which so strikingly characterizes the highland laborer, when 
his toils are repaid by a luxuriant harvest. He reads, too, 
an instructive lesson in the mourning and dying aspect of 
nature. lave the smiling beauties of spring, so full of hope 
faded? and the ripening glories of sammer—have they too 
passed away ?—and shall the joys that spring up in the paths 
of childhood, and breathe their freshness around the brow of 
youth—shal! they not wither?—and the summer of mao- 
hood—O ket its fruits be ripening, for the grave—the grave 
will be open to garner them in its season. 

The plenteous autumn, while it is an instructive, is also a 
delightful season to the Scottish peasantry. The rural pas- 
times, which have retired beiore «he refinements of many of 
the English villages, still exist in their purity, in the more 
retired districts of Scotland, and no where do they retain a 
stronger hold than in the parish of Lochlarene. But all the 
pleasures of life are fleeting,—so were those of that joyous 
fruit-gathering,’ The howling blasts of winter came on, 
and the drifting snows, that pile like their own rocky cliffs 
among the mountains, 
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You can have but very imperfect conceptions of the fan 
tastic drapery, with which the winter storms of that roman- 
tic country invest every object of nature, when the winds 
come careering like spirits of desolation from the broken 
heights, wi? the falling and fallen snow is driven before 
them like the chaff of the summer threshing floor. I have 
never witnessed one of the terrible storms which are so com- 
mon during the Scottish winter, without reflecting upon that 
sublime description of Almighty power in the 147th Psalm: 
Fle sendeth forth his commandment upon the earth ; his word 
runneth very swiftly. He giveth snow like wool—he seat- 
tereth the hoar frost like ashes. He casteth forth his ice 
like morsels: who can stand before his cold? 

Chilling indeed to the stricken spirit, that is bowed in 
poverty, under the infirmities of years, are these storms of 
the north. When wasting sickness comes with this dreary 
and inclement season, how must the soul cast itself in its 
weakness and desolation upon God! Many are the thatch- 
ed roofs among the highlands, under which, however deep 
the gathering gloom without, or full the cup of affiiction 
within, the sustaining influence of the Christian faith is 
exemplified in its power. 

Lochie McEen was of the same parish with Liffy and Iily 
Cewen—a godly man full of years. He died in the 
hope of heaven, during the severity of the winter preceding 
that of which we speak. His wife “the good Flora 
MeEen,” yet lived. Her son was an‘affectionate and kind- 
hearted lad, but they were poor, and when in one of the 
dreariest storms of the season, the grey hairs of the aged 
woman seemed trembling over the grave, he could but com- 
mend her and himself to a merciful Providence. Liffy and 


Illy had learned of their mother, who was an angel of mercy 


to the si¢k, the luxury of doing good. Constant and gra- 
cious as the light, were their assiduities at the bed-side of 
the dying woman; for they loved her, and had often wept 
with her over the grave of her good man, Lochie MeEen, 
who used to amuse and instruct them in his old age, and 
who was now sleeping under the snows of winter. How 
like a ministering spirit was the beautiful Liffy Cewen as 
she knelt in prayer for the pale vet paticnt being hefore 
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her, whose eye seemed already beaming its last look of 
faith and affection. 

There are winter mornings, you know, which like the 
cloudless and brilliant sunlight of youth, are sometimes suc- 
ceeded by blighting and desolating storms. It was on such 
a morning, when the snow-drifts were curled into a thousand 
grotesque and fanciful forms around their cottage, that Liffy 
and Illy, warmly wrapped in their plaids, were sent with 
comforts to the bed-side of the aged and dying Flora McEen. - 
Their father was away that morning to the parsonage, and 
their mother was but feeble. The lovely children were 
alone on this errand of mercy. They were slowly wading 
through the drifted path, shivering and almost sinking with 
the cold, when the wind came from behind the clifis in its 
bitterest mood. The light pillowy clouds were seen rush- 
ing together in the heavens, and presently they were half 
buried in the driving snow. Such was their anxiety for the 
suffering woman, that they had left the cottage without 
breakfast, and were beginning to suffer almost equally from 
hunger and cold. Why did they not eat of the good things 
they were carrying to Flora? Because it was a lesson 
which their good mother had taught them—anever to take 
without leave that which belonged to another. These good 
things were Flora’s, because sent for her comfort ob the bed 
of death; aud they could nut—they must not eat them, said 
Liffy to her brother, who would reaeh out his hand implor- 
ingly in the alternations of excessive hunger.—* No, no,— 
maun touch it,—the gude Flora McEen” said the 
beautiful boy, as he sank quite overpowered in the drifting 
snow. Liffy whose plaid was still about her, raised his 
stiffened limbs, and pressed him to her bosom. The snow 
was still blowing angrily around them. Illy seemed frozen 
to death. ‘The wicker basket of comforts for Flora was still 
upon her arm. No eye would see her but the eye of that 
merciful Being who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 
Should she eat, and not die? She would not, for they were 
not hers. Raising her eyes in patience and faith to Heaven, 
she began fervently to repeat a favorite hymn : 

“ O God, who listenest to the prayer 
The youngest child can say,” — 
But she could not proceed: yet it was the breath of prayer, 

9* 
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—the ardent aspiration of a spirit that had learned to ref 
upon God ; and in her last extremity, when she had faller 
with her little brother, and the snow was drifting over them, 
He interposed to save them, Their father had returned 
from the parsonage, and was just coming from the cottage 
of Flora MeKken—her cottage no longer, for the godly wo- 
man had left it for her rest in heaven, just as the sun shed 
its last rays of twilight upon her pillow. He was buffeting 
the storm, then a little subsided, when he fell over the stif- 
fened limbs of Liffy and Illy, locked in each others arms@ 
Gracious Heaven! But they were yet alive ; and he bles- 
sed the merciful hand that preserved them, while he bore 
them to the embraces of their mother. They vet live ; hap- 
py because they are good,—illustrating the beautiful truth, 

that the piety of childhood is the most grateful object of 
divine favor. €. 


= 


Religious Kutelligence. 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


ANECDOTE OF THE. QUEEN, OF OTAHEITE. 


The following anecdote was related by the Rev. Mr Stewart, since 
his return, for the purpose of showing the improvement of the Natives 
of the South Sea Islands im a civil and political point of view. Our 
readers wil] remember that the last number of the Guardian contained 
several interesting facts concerning the improvement of these Island- 
ers, since the arrival of our Missionaries ; ‘heir desire for books and in- 
struction, their regard for religion, and their reverence and love of the 
Bible. The following interesting story beautifully illustrates the cor- 
rect notions which they have formed of justice and civil rights; and 
proves that they not only understand the maxims of equity, but know 
how to put them in practice. 

In regard to their civil rights before the arrival of the* missiona- 
ries, says Mr. S., no man could say his life was his own. Indeed, it 
was not; the higher ranks from the king downwards, having the life of 
his inferior entirely at his disposal. And as to property, nothing was 
secure in the possession of its owner. But since the introduction of 
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Christianity in the Society Islands, a code of laws recognizing person- 
al rights and rights of property, has been introduced, and judges and 
magistrates appointed to administer them. 

It is considered improper that a person of royal rank 
should ever inhabit a dwelling previously occupied by one 
of a lower order : accordingly, when a king or a queen trav- 
els, as is frequently the case, from one island to another, a 
new dwelling must be erected at every place at which they 
stop. The queen of Otaheite, in passing from place to 
place, arrived at an island where there was no house provi- 
ded for her reception, and where Mr. Ellis was then sta- 
tioned. Her attendant inquired of her what was to be done: 
pointing to a large and beautiful bread-fruit tree, on the 
premises of a poor man—“ cut that down,”—said she. It 
was done, and a temporary residence was speedily erected. 
for her majesty’s accommodation. The owner of the tree 
shortly after returning from his labor, and perceiving his 
loss, inquired who had perpetrated the act. It was the 
queen, he was told. He made no clamor on the subject, 
but immediately repaired to the magistrate, and desired to 
know if it was right that the queen should thus seize his. 
property. The magistrate bade him come at sunrise the 
next day. In the mean time the queen was summoned also 
to appear at the same time and place, and he sent also for 
Mr. Ellis, who attended. She accordingly came, followed 
by all her train, On the one side stood the poor map, who 
had preferred the complaint; and on the other, the queen. 
After he had been heard in the presence of the queen, the 
magistrate desired to know from her if the fact was so. She 
frankly acknowledged it: and when asked why she did 30, 
said—“ 1 ama queen.” “But,” said the magistrate, “do 
you not know that laws have been passed, and do you know 
of any part of these laws which do not make the queen 
equally amenable with her subjects?” She hung her head 
for a moment, as if in deep thought, then raising it, said she 
did not remember any, and burst into tears; but “there,” 
said she—throwing a purse at the feet of the poor man. 
“ Stop,” said the magistrate. “‘ How much do you value 
your tree at ?”—“ If the queen will say she is sorry for what 
has happened,” said the man, “I ask no more.” The re- 
sult was an acknowledgment on the part of the queen, and 
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afterwards a present to the man of more than double the 
value of his tree. 


As a specimen of the tyranny of the higher ranks, and the disregard 
of rights, which prevailed before the introduction of Christianity, Mr. 
Stewart related the following fact, which fell under his own observation. 


Animal food is rarely obtained by the poorer classes: 
they are compelled to live on vegetables, and those of a ve- 
ry inferior kind. A family of eight or ten persons, having 
by some means procured a small pig, which was insufficient 
for them all, “that each might take a little,” kept it in se- 
cret for nearly two months, until it was sufficiently grown to 
afford them a meal: they killed it in secret, dressed it in se- 
cret, and baked it in secret : while, however, it was cooking, 
one of his Majesty’s attendants, returning from his moua- 
tain excursion towards the beach, passed in his way the 
place where the meat was roasting : attracted by the savory 
fumes of the cooking animal, he traced them to their source, 
and speedily discovered their origin ; when calling the head 
of the family, he immediately demanded the pig, which was 
Jaid on his shoulder, and conveyed to the king’s palice leav- 
ing the disappointed family to find food as they best might. 


MISSION“AT THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


EXAMINATION OF THE SCHOOLS AT LAHAINA. 


The schools are still as flourishing as formerly, and much 
more numerous. On the 26th of October, the schools of 
Lahaina were all publicly examined. There were present, 
nineteen schools, containing nine hundred and twenty-two 
scholars. Of these, more than five hundred were found 
able to read and spell correctly in the spelling book, and 
three hundred passed a good examination in all the printed 
books of the language. The school of Nahienaena, in a 
particular manner, distinguished itself for its improvement. 
It consisted of an.equal number of males and females, thir- 
ty-six in the whole. They entered the house with the prin- 
cess at their head, with as much order and regularity, as the 
best regulated school in America would have done. Their 
movements, their dress, and every thing about them, had so 
much the appearance of refinement, that al] present felt, for 





Selechon. Lop 
ilte time, that they were in civilized society. They were 
examined in all the printed books of the language, and also 
in a manuscript translation of a Tahitian catechism on 
scripture names. During the whole of the examination, 
there was only one word missed. ‘The school repeated the 
whole of the scripture tract catechism, all the reading les- 
sons that have been prifted, also the Tahitian catechism on 
sctipture names, and each repeated several hymns. Sever- 
al of the scholars could have repeated ten, others twenty, 
and one, the whole forty-seven hymns. The examination 
was closed by a dialogde, spoken handsomely by Nahienae- 
ua, and Kaloa, one of her attendants. 

The whole of the examination was of sucha character as 
to afford great pleasure to all who witnessed it; and could 
our patrons have been present, they would have felt that “@@ 
their exertions for the people of Lahaina, had not been in 
vain. Since the examination, additions have been made to & 
the old schools, and I have formed some new ones, till the 
whole number of scholars in Lahaina, amounts to about 
1,400. The schools have also increased,in other parts of 
the island. The whole number of scholafsfon the island at 
the present time, probably exceeds 3,000. Morokai and 
Ranai have also received their proportion of teachers and 
books ; but the number of pupils on these islands, I cannot 
well estimate ; it cannot, however, be less than 1,000, 1 have 
been thus particular in the account of schools, that you may 
see more clearly, how loud the call is for missionary labor. 

Mr. Richards’ Letter. 


SELECTION. 


True aud false modesty.—Nothing is more admirable 
than true modesty, and nothing is more contemptible than 
false. The one guards virtue, the other betrays it. True 
modesty is ashamed to do any thing that is repugnant to the. 
rules of right reason; false modesty is ashamed to do any. 
thing that is opposite to the humor of the company. True 
modesty avoids every thing that is criminal, false modesty 
every thing that is unfashionable. The latter is only a 
general indetermined instinct; the former is that instinct, 
limited and circumscribed by the rules of pradence and re- 
ligion.— Addison. 
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Poetry. 
THE WREATH OF VIRTUE, 


‘‘Curtp of my joy! you have heard me tell 
Of a wreath that blooms with a joyous swell,— 
Whose green buds smile in the basking light 
Of its gems inwrought—like the starry night.” 


“Yes, Mother! and I have roamed the lea, 
And twined the young flowers fresh and free ; 
But they lost their gay and lively gloss, 

And turned as the hue of the yellow moss. 


“‘T have been where the rose and jessamine 
Mingled their sweets with the fair woodbine, 
While the balmy breath of the summer air, 
And the night-dews wept in fragrance there. 


“T have been where the vine and green shrub braid, 
’Neath the mantling plume of the hawthorn shade— 
Where the blue bell bows—with the lily pale, 

To the rustling tread of the passing gale. 


“T have climbed the brogyn rocks wild and high, 
Where the lone buds shot from a crevice nigh,— 
Like Genius born on a desert bare, 

Pouring its richness unheeded there. 


“But never a wreath could I form of these, 
That lit in my soul the balm of ease ; 

The fresh flowers smiled—then faded away 
Like the mellow light of a summer day. 


“ And I have had gems from the pearly iand, 

Where the bright waves — o’er the coral strand— 
Where the roseate hue of the ruby falls 

Mid the sparkling gleam of the crystal walls. * 


‘ But these glittering gems were hard and cold, 

And unlike the warmth of a generous soul ; 

Nor the joyous swell of life was there, 

Though [ twined them with flowers so fresh and fair.’ 


“ My Child! the white snow’s chilly breast 
Thou hast seen the early primrose rest,— 
Thou hast seen on the icy peak afar, 

The glowing light of the winter gtar, 
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“ Yet the 3, primrose fades and dies, 


And the icy glow from the south wind flies; 
is wreath is changeless, soft, and mild,~~ 
K 


west thou aught of it my child ?— 
—‘‘ Twine ha in thy praying hoars, 
“Of Virtue’s choicest, mellowest flowers; 


Then the rich glow of its gems will be thine, 
For the hand that formed it is purely divine. 





“It will bloom when misfortune’s touch is nigh, 
Its lustre is seen with the mourner's sigh, 

And it sheds o’er the grave its fragrant breath ;— 
O twine thee, my child, fair Virtue’s wreath.” 


New-Haven, Fes. 1827. Lreuss. 


ZTHE SWEET NEGLECT. 
From Ben Johnson's “ Silent Woman.” 


Stix to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a fé 2 

Still to be pou’dred, still perfui'd ee 
Lady, it is to be presum’d, et 
Though art’s hid causes are found, 
All is not sweet all is not sound. 


Give me a hooke, give me a face, 

That makes simplicitie a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, haire as free; 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 
Than all th’ adulteries of art, 7 
That strike mine eyes, but not mine heart 


THE AMBITIOUS MITE. 
A FABLE. 


WueEn hope persuades, and fame inspires us, 
And pride with warm ambition fires us, 
Let Reason instant seize the bridle, 
And wrest us frae the Passions’ guidal ; 
Else, like the hero of our fable, 
We'll aft be plung’d into a habble. 





Poetry—The itious Mite. 


"Twas on a bonny summer day, & 
When a’ the insect tribes were gay, 
Some journeying o’er the leaves of roses, ? 
Some brushing thrang their wings and noses, 
Some wallowing sweet in bra ssom, 
In luxury’s saft downy bosom ; 
While ithers of a lower order, ) . 
Were perch’d on plantain leaf’s smooth border, 
Who frae their twa-inch steeps look’d down, 
And view’d the kintra far around. 


Ae pridefu’ elf amzang the rest, 
Wha’s pin-point heart bumpt ’gainst his breast, 
To work some mighty deed of fame, 
That would immortalize his name, 
Through future hours wou’d hand him down, 
The wonder of an afternoon ; 
{For ae short day with them appears, 
As lang’s our lengthen’d hunder years.) 


By chance, at hand, a bow’d horse hair 
Stood up six inches high in air; 
He plann’d to climb this lefty arch, 
With philosophic deep research, 
To Mt pnp peopl perplex their heads) 


Wh ple ‘peopled ither blades, 
Or, keen rvation, show 
Whether they pe were or no. 


Our tiny hero onward hise, 
Quite big with daring enterprize, 
Ascends the hair’s curvatur'd side, 
Now pale with fear, now red with pride, 
Now hanging pend’lous by the claw, 
‘Now glad at having ‘scaped a fa’: 
What horrid he came through, 
Wou’d trifling séem for man to know; 
Suffice, at length he reach’d the top, 
The summit of his pride and hope, 
And on his elevated station, 
Had plac’d himself for observation, 
When, pufi—the wind did end the matter, 
And dash’d him in a horse-hoof gutter. 


Sae let the lesson gi’en us here, 
Keep each within his proper sphere, 
«And when our fancies take their flight, 
Think on the wee ambitious mite. 
TAa¥NAuILL. 





